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CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND HER NATIONALITIES 


IN a special interview* on June 3, M. Hodza, the Czechoslovak Prime 
Minister, referring to the Nationalities Statute, the draft of which, 
he said, was completed,* declared that it provided for the settlement 
of the Hungarian and Polish minority problems, as well as that of the 
Sudeten Germans. For the Hungarians the basis would be local 
autonomy and improved provision for the use of the Hungarian 
language. 

‘There must be a reconstruction of Czechoslovakia,’’ he stated, 
and ‘‘ my experts are now discussing practical plans for a settlement 
of the Sudeten German demands for local autonomy with the Parlia- 
mentary leaders of that Party.” 

In view of this statement and the announcement that the Govern- 
ment was now ready to enter into negotiations with representatives 
of the Sudeten German Party, of the German Social Democrats, and 
of the Hungarian and Polish minorities, the prospects of some progress 
being made appeared to be brighter. At this point, however, Father 
Hlinka, the leader of the Slovak Clerical Party, chose the occasion of 
the Party’s Congress at Bratislava on June 4 to put forward in no 
uncertain terms the demand for Slovak autonomy, and for the strict 
fulfilment of the Pittsburgh Agreement. This Agreement between the 
Czechs and Slovaks of the United States of America was signed by 
T. G. Masaryk on June 30, 1918, and provided for the union of Czechs 
and Slovaks in a single State, while stipulating that Slovakia should 
have an autonomous administration, a Diet, and Law Courts, and that 
Slovak should be the official language of education and public life in 
Slovakia. 

The Slovak Clerical Party Congress adopted a resolution on 
June 4 which declared the Party’s loyalty to the Republic, but expressed 
on behalf of the Slovak people a desire to enjoy all the rights of an 
independent people and the full application of the Pittsburgh Agree- 
ment. The time to settle the Slovak question, the resolution stated, 
had come. The Slovaks were willing to co-operate with the Czechs 
and other national groups in creating just conditions for the develop- 
ment of every nationality in Czechoslovakia. 

On the following day, June 5, the Party’s organ Slovak published 
the text of an Autonomy Bill-which, it stated, would shortly be intro- 
duced in Parliament. 

The principal points in the Bill may be summarised as follows : 


_ (1) The establishment of a Slovak Diet, which would elect 
from its members a Provincial Government with legislative powers 





(1) Published in the Daily Mail, June 4, 1938. 

_ (2) The necessary amendments to the Language Law of February 29, 1920, 
which was an integral part of the Constitution and interpreted the Minorities 
Treaty of September 10, 1919, were also understood to have been made. This 
Law provided that in places where more than 20 per cent. of the population belonged 
to a linguistic minority, the minority might deal with local officials, be heard in 
court, and carry on legal proceedings in their own language. 

(3) The Times, June 6, 1938. 
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in all Slovak matters concerning citizenship, emigration, Customs, 
aviation, shipping, posts and telegraphs, telephone, taxation, 
monopolies, and State enterprises. 

(2) Foreign policy, national defence, and finance to remain 


under the control of the Prague Government. 
(3) Recognition of Slovak as the official and educational 


language. 

(4) Slovakia to form an autonomous part of the Republic 
within the present frontiers. 

(5) Slovak soldiers to serve only in formations stationed in 


Slovakia. 
(6) The creation of a Slovak Administrative Court and 


Supreme Court. 


It is further proposed that Bills in the Prague Parliament which 
concern Slovakia should require a majority of all Slovak Deputies and 
Senators. 

How far these demands were intended deliberately to embarrass 
the Government at a difficult time and how far they were intended 
merely to serve as a reminder of claims and grievances, which have 
been repeatedly advanced, it is difficult to say. The presence at the 
Congress of a delegation of Slovaks from America, bringing with them 
the original text of the Pittsburgh Agreement, must clearly not have 
been without influence on those present. It is, however, significant 
that both the resolution and the Bill speak of autonomy only within 
the existing frontiers of the present State. Further, it should be noted, 
as Dr. Hodza pointed out on June 6, that the Slovak Clerical Party 
represents only a section of the Slovak nation. 

At Bratislava on the day following the close of the Congress 
Dr. Hodza spoke to a large meeting of Slovak peasants on unity and 
defence. ‘‘ We have gathered,” he said, ‘‘in times when there are 
dark clouds on the international horizon and over our Republic. 
Doubts have arisen . . . whether . . . we shall be able to maintain 
our independence and to keep order at home. Rarely has any country 
had to endure so much hatred as we have recently experienced. But 
we have shown that we are prepared against any emergency, and are 
determined to thwart separatist movements. This determination has 
been acknowledged in England and America.” 

Speaking as a Slovak himself he declared that they felt there was 
no differentiation, from the Premier to the last soldier or peasant, 
between them and the Czechs. He wished to repudiate the assertion 
that the Slovak Clerical Party spoke in the name of the Slovak nation. 
It was entitled to proclaim its views, but it represented only a minority 
in Slovakia.‘ Parties now did not matter, for the future of the whole 
Republic was at stake. 

He concluded with the warning that the Government would resort 
to any legal measures to preserve Czechoslovak unity. 

This reminder was further emphasized on June 8, when an interview 
with Dr. Derer, the Minister of Justice, was published in Nemszet, a 
Hungarian paper at Bratislava. In this Dr. Derer was reported to 
have said that the Nationalities Statute would not provide for any 


(1) In the elections of 1935, 490,000 votes were cast for the autonomy bdiec, 
as against 660,000 for the parties repudiating autonomy. 
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territorial autonomy. There would be no severance of the German 
districts from the Czech, or the Hungarian from the Slovak, but a 
development of the autonomy already existing in Bohemia, Moravia, 
Slovakia, and Ruthenia. The fulfilment of cultural demands, he 
pointed out, had no connection with territorial autonomy. The various 
nationalities were to receive their rights regardless of their numbers. 
The educational authorities in Slovakia and Carpathian Ruthenia 
would be organized on national lines. All nationalities would receive 
proportional treatment in the public service, in Government supplies, 
and in public works. Finally, the Budget would be drawn up with 
due regard to the different national requirements. 

On the same day (June 8) Herr Kundt, the Chairman of the 
Sudeten German Party (SdP.), sent to the Prime Minister a memorandum 
elaborating the eight demands* made by Herr Henlein in his speech 
at Carlsbad (Eger) on April 24. These demands thus became the 
official proposals of the SdP. Herr Kundt and two SdP. deputies 
were received by Dr. Hodza on June 9, but the subject of the conversa- 
tion was by mutual agreement not made public. On the following 
day the SdP. issued a statement to the effect that the Party had made 
an honest effort to arrive at a fundamental understanding with the 
Government, but that its realization depended entirely on the latter’s 
attitude. While this was interpreted pessimistically by some, who 
saw in the reiteration of the eight demands the intention of wrecking 
the negotiations by insisting upon the impossible, others were inclined 
to take a more hopeful view. In an interview? on June rz Dr. Hodza, 
after admitting that in the past certain errors might have been com- 
mitted, stated that the matter of the language was no longer a serious 
obstacle, as both the Government and the Germans were nearly agreed 
on that point. ‘‘ The majority of questions,” he continued, “ can also 
be solved, either by a complete agreement or a fair compromise, 
especially language and financial questions, the acceptance of the 
Germans into the State service, and a whole series of other questions 
which the Nationality Statute, proposed by the Government, will 
settle. 

“Almost the whole of the emphasis of the negotiations is being 
laid on Selbstverwaltung (local government). That the Germans will 
get their Selbstverwaltung there can be no doubt. 

“The question is the extent of this Selbstverwaltung, which would, 
on the one hand, guarantee the Germans all their legitimate liberties, 
and, on the other hand, not weaken either the sovereignty or the 
authority of the State. 

“We perceive and are fully aware that this problem is no longer 
either a Czechoslovak or a German problem, but is indeed a European 
problem, and we are doing everything to solve it justly and reasonably.” 


* * * 


The situation has not been improved by the attack made on 
Czechoslovakia by Herr Hess in his speech at Stettin and the hostile 
attitude of the official press in Poland as well as in Germany, of which 
some account is given in the Chronology. On the other hand, the 





(1) See Bulletin of June 4, 1938, p. 471. 
(2) Granted to a Special Correspondent, The Sunday Times, June 12, 1938. 
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failure of the Slovak autonomy party in the elections of June 12 will 
serve to strengthen the hands of the Prague Government in the 
negotiations with the leaders of the Sudeten Germans. 

S. A. H. 





TURKEY AND THE SANJAK OF ALEXANDRETTA 


THE recurrence of trouble in the Sanjak of Alexandretta has lately 
had a very unfortunate effect on the relations between France and 
Turkey,’ and at first sight there would appear to be no adequate reason 
for the tension which undoubtedly exists. The differences between 
the French and Turkish Governments as to the status the Sanjak was 
to enjoy when the French Mandate over Syria terminates—at the end 
of 1939—were composed to the satisfaction of both sides after examina- 
tion by the League over a year ago, and a new Statute and Fundamental 
Law for the area were adopted in May, 1937, and came into force on 
November 29. 

A short outline of the developments leading up to and following 
the settlement may help to throw light on the problems now confront- 
ing the two Governments. 

The main grounds of disagreement between France and Turkey 
were explained in a previous issue of this Bulletin,*? when it was stated 
that the League Council was to deal with the question at its meeting 
on January 21, 1937. As the result of prolonged discussions in Paris 
and at the League Council meeting in December, 1936, it was decided 
to appoint a rapporteur to examine the situation and make recom- 
mendations as to the next step to be taken. M. Sandler accepted the 
task, and submitted his recommendations to the French and Turkish 
Governments. Following private discussions—in which Mr. Eden 
acted as unofficial mediator—the proposals he put forward were 
accepted, so that when the Council dealt with his Report on January 27, 
1937, it was able to adopt it at once. M. Sandler’s recommendations 
were as follows : 

The Sanjak was to constitute a separate entity and enjoy full 
independence in its internal affairs, but the Syrian State was to be 
responsible for its foreign affairs, with the proviso that no international 
agreement likely to affect the independence and sovereignty of Syria, 
and no international decision having such an effect, might be applied 
to the Sanjak without the previous consent of the League Council. 

Turkish would be the official language, but the Council might 
designate a second one. 

The Sanjak was to be demilitarized and have no army. A delegate 
of French nationality would be appointed by the League to exercise 
supervision on the spot, and would have power to suspend for 4 months 
any legislative or Government act contrary to the provisions of the 





(1) On May 29 the Turkish Foreign Minister declared in the Kamutay that 
France was the only country with which their relations were not excellent. 


(2) See the issue of January 23, 1937, Vol. XIII, No. 15. 
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Statute or of the Fundamental Law (to be drawn up) and was bound 
to refer the matter to the League Council for final decision. 

The Customs tariff and the monetary administration were to be 
the same for Syria and the Sanjak. 

The Council, he recommended, should set-up a Committee of 6 
Experts to draft the Statute and the Fundamental Law of the area, 
the first defining the Sanjak, confirming its frontiers, and providing 
for the protection of minorities; and the second determining the 
Government system, the electoral system, and the competence of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial organs. 

Finally, two agreements should be concluded: a Franco-Turkish 
Treaty, determining the manner in which the two States would guaran- 
tee the territorial integrity of the Sanjak ; and an agreement between 
France, Turkey, and Syria, guaranteeing the inviolability of the 
frontier. 

When the Council next met in May, 1937, it dealt with the Report 
of the Committee of Experts at once,* and by May 29 it had been 
adopted by the Council and accepted by the delegates of France and 
Turkey on behalf of their Governments. This Report consisted of 
draft proposals for the Statute and Fundamental Law. 

The STATUTE provided that the Sanjak was to constitute a separate 
entity enjoying full independence ; Syria, however, would be responsible 
for foreign affairs. 

The Council was recommended to adopt the proposal of M. Sandler 
that a French national should be appointed to reside in the Sanjak 
and supervise the observance of the Statute. He would refer to the 
Council any matter in which he considered that action was being taken 
which was contrary to the terms of the Statute. Other provisions 
were : 


The Governments of Syria and of the Sanjak would each 
accredit a commissioner to the other. Syrian diplomatic and 
Consular representatives would be responsible for the interests of 
the Sanjak and its citizens abroad. 

The territory was to be completely demilitarized and order 
maintained by a police force of not more than 1,500 men. 

Turkey was to have full use of the port of Alexandretta, with 
a Customs area of her own, leased at a nominal rent. 


The FUNDAMENTAL Law provided that the Legislature should be 
a single Assembly of 40 members, elected for 4 years. The Executive 
would be the President of the Sanjak and an Executive Council of 
five. 

Provision was to be made for the protection of all minorities 
without distinction of birth, religion, language, etc., the stipulations 
made being guaranteed by the League. 

On two or three points agreement was difficult, and a compromise 
was reached, after private discussions between the French and Turkish 
delegates. 

In particular, the language question was settled by an agreement 
that Arabic should be an official language as well as Turkish, and that 








(1) The Report is dated May 15, 1937. League Document C.233, 1937. 
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both might be used in all Courts of Law and in the Assembly, and al] 
laws, regulations, etc., published in both. 

In view of the expiry of the French Mandate over Syria at the end 
of 1939, one other important question, that of the Capitulations, had 
to be dealt with. Under Article 5 of the Mandate for Syria and the 
Lebanon the Capitulations are to be re-established on the expiry of 
the Mandate, unless other arrangements had been made between the 
Powers affected. The Rapporteur proposed, and the suggestion was 
adopted, that the Council should postpone consideration of this question 
until it was called upon to settle the matter when examining the 
conditions for the emancipation of the territories of the Levant placed 
under French Mandate. 

The delegates of France and Turkey stated that they accepted the 
settlement as outlined in the Report as constituting the final solution 
of the question, and on the same day signed the Treaties provided for 
in the Report and Council Resolution adopted on January 27, 1937.' 

The whole Agreement was ratified by the Turkish Grand National 
Assembly on June 12, 1937, and the new Constitution was formally 
inaugurated by the French High Commissioner’s representative on 
November 29. The Syrian flag was hauled down in Alexandretta, at 
the instance of the Turkish authorities, and this action caused much 
resentment in Syria. The League settlement was attacked in the 
Syrian Parliament, and demonstrations were held in protest at 
Damascus, Aleppo, and Latakia. The result was a state of tension 
between the Turkish and Arab sections of the population which formed 
an unfortunate setting for the work of the League Committee, whose 
task it is to compile the register of voters. 

The Turkish Government is of opinion that the Electoral Law 
was not drafted in a form fair to Turkey, and appealed to the League 
in the matter. The Council dealt with the complaint at its meeting 
on January 28 last, and decided to appoint a committee of three to 
consider necessary adjustments, without in any way altering the 
fundamental principles of the future régime. Three days later the 
Council set up a special committee of representatives of Great Britain 
France, Belgium, Sweden, and Turkey which should make modifications 
in the electoral rules, appoint the officials for supervising the elections, 
and fix their date. For this July 15 was decided upon as the date by 
which they should be concluded. 

Meanwhile, on December 7 the Turkish Government had denounced 
the Treaty with Syria signed on May 30, 1926, preparatory to the 
negotiation of a new one taking into consideration the new situation 
created by the acquisition by Syria of complete independence at the 
end of next year. 

Both sides now express dissatisfaction at the position. It is not 
yet quite clear why feeling has run so high as to lead to bloodshed, 
but several attacks—apparently unprovoked—on Arab villages were 
reported during May, and on June 3 martial law was proclaimed 
throughout the Sanjak. 

One of the complaints of the Turks was that the French were 
permitting and encouraging propaganda among the Arab population 
designed to prevent the establishment of a majority of Turks in the 


(1) That is, the Franco-Turkish Treaty, and the agreement between France, 
Turkey, and Syria. 
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electoral roll, and the Turkish Foreign Minister, on May 29, went so 
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far as to accuse France of acting in such a way as to hinder a Turkish 


























































he end victory in the elections. 

Ss, had If this was so the position has lately been changed. The French 

nd the authorities undertook to allot to Turkish deputies 22 out of the 40 

iry of seats in the Assembly, and have just lately (on June 4) replaced the 

en the French Governor by an acting official reputed to be distinctly pro- 

Nn was Turkish in his sympathies. 

estion At the time of writing the situation remains uneasy, an indication 

ig the of which was the resignation on June 13 of the British member of the 

placed League Commission appointed to supervise arrangements for the 
elections. 

ed the H. L. 
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re on | THE NON-INTERVENTION COMMITTEE ON SPAIN 


ta, at 


“y ns IN view of the fact that both General Franco and the Spanish Govern- 
st at ment’ had agreed in principle to the dispatch of the Commissions 
nsion provided for by the revised British plan’ to arrange for the withdrawal 
rmed of foreign volunteers, the Non-Intervention Sub-Committee authorized 
whose its Chairman, on December 7, to initiate discussions with the countries 


| chiefly interested with regard to the method of constituting the Com- 
Law missions. At a meeting on December 27 agreement was reached on 
all points concerning the mandate to the latter, and the Secretary of 


eague 
ihe the International Board was authorized to spend up to £5,000 on the 
ee to preliminary study of the administrative problems involved. ? 

» the In January, 1938, the Sub-committee examined a draft Resolution 


> 


r the dealing with the various parts of the Committee’s plan, namely the 
withdrawal of volunteers, the grant of belligerent rights to both parties 
tions in Spain, and the restoration and strengthening of the observation 
ions, schemes on land and sea. Disagreement on a number of points, 
te by however, has up till now prevented its unanimous acceptance. 

é In the first place, there was the question as to what constituted 
the ‘‘ substantial withdrawal ’’ on which depended the grant of belli- 


ritain 


inced ; 

. the gerent rights. Owing to the impossibility of reaching agreement on 
ation the basis of a percentage, a new British formula was submitted, whereby 
+ the the side found by the Commissions to have the smaller number of 


foreign volunteers should evacuate a fixed number, while the other side 
; not should evacuate a proportionately larger number. After prolonged 
shed, opposition from the Soviet delegate, who insisted on 20,000 as the 
basic figure, the latter was finally fixed at 10,000 on May 26. 








were ; , ; 

imed A second point was the method of counting volunteers according 
to categories. It was finally decided to have only four categories, 

+o (1) On November 20 and December 1, 1937, respectively. 

itio 

the (2) See “Spain: the Non-Intervention Committee’s Resolutions,’ in the 

“saa Bulletin of November 13, 1937. Vol. XIV, No. 10. 

‘ance, 


(3) A further sum of £4,000 was later authorized. 
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4.e. Navy, Army, Air Force, and Civilians, but it was not until June 2 
that the Soviet delegate waived his objections to this procedure. 

Considerable difficulty arose over the date of restoration of contro] 
on the Franco-Spanish land frontier, which Germany and Italy desired 
should take place before the Commissions began to count the volunteers, 
In the end the French Government, on May 109, definitely notified their 
readiness to allow the Pyrenees frontier to be placed under international 
control simultaneously with the Portuguese frontier, once the Com- 
missions had begun their census.' If the volunteers did not leave 
Spanish territory within thirty days of restoration of control the latter 
could be extended by another ten days, provided that a serious start 
had been made with the evacuation. After that period had expired, 
however, the French Government would resume their freedom of action. 

This arrangement, also, the Soviet delegate did not accept until 
June 2, and then only subject to the reservation that there should be 
no ten-day extension of the period, and on the condition that, with 
regard to the strengthening of the sea observation scheme, international 
observers should be permanently stationed in all Spanish ports where 
it was possible to unload war materials or to land troops. A similar 
stipulation had already been made by the French Government. 

Finally, controversy arose over the question of the cost of with- 
drawal. Lord Plymouth proposed, on May 31, to divide the cost into 
two parts. The land expenditure was to be borne equally by the five 
chief Powers,? and was estimated at from {1,000,000 to {1,500,000 ; 
the cost of sea transport, which was estimated at £750,000, would be 
borne by the countries to whom volunteers belonged. The Soviet 
delegate refused, however, to do more than contribute to the cost of 
the Commissions and of executive work, stating that his Government 
were not prepared to pay for the maintenance, even on land, of the 
German and Italian volunteers. ? 

If and when agreement has been reached on these and other minor 
outstanding points, it is proposed to appoint two Commissions of three 
members each, which would take the census on each side. One ortwo 
members of each Commission would then meet to co-ordinate results 
and report to the Non-Intervention Committee, while the remaining 
members would continue preparatory work in Spain. 

B. P. 





(1) On June 10, however, the French Government were reported to have 
stated they would agree to the control of the frontier as soon as the Committee 
had agreed on the plan for the withdrawal of volunteers. 


(2) That is, Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, and the U.S.S.R. 


(3) The Soviet Government had, in fact, ceased even to make its contribution 
to the funds of the International Board since September, 1937, and in consequence 
other Governments had also ceased contributing. On being warned by the Secretary 
on April 25, 1938, that unless £80,000 had been received by the end of the month, 
the Board would have to wind up its organization, the British, French, and Italian 
delegates promised payment of arrears up till December 8, 1937; but the Soviet 
delegate maintained his Government’s refusal to continue its contribution, at any rate 
until the withdrawal of foreign volunteers had become a reality. 
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June 2 THE AUSTRIAN INTERNATIONAL LOANS 
e. 
woe ON June 1 the German Government defaulted on the Austrian inter- 
mn national loans. Of the three loans concerned the 1934 Conversion 
re Loan replaced the 1923 Loan, which was issued under the League of 
ti om Nations’ reconstruction scheme in return for undertakings to respect 
| “sag the political and economic independence of Austria. The 1933 Loan 
oo is the ‘‘ Lausanne Loan ’”’ for which Austria appealed to the League 
cone in 1931, but which was only forthcoming after further undertakings to 
man respect her independence had been given at the Lausanne Conference 
a 
- n 1932. 
pired, = IS 
ction. 
until AUSTRIAN LOANS: A SUMMARY 
Id be 
with | aie 
— Loan Issues Outstanding, Guarantees Dec. 31, June, 
v ere Dec. 31, 1937 | 1937 1938 
milar ‘ 
°% International | £3,500,000° £2,885,400 None 103 30¢ 
with- Loan, 1930 | Lire 100,000,000 | L. 82,370,000 
. Swed. Kr. 10,000,000 Kr. 8,772,000 
into Sw. Frs. 25,000,000 | Frs. 20,788,000 | 
five $25,000,000 $20,600,800 | 
O00 : Sch. 50,000,000 Sch. 41,946,100 
1 be | 
t International £4,514,200 (3%) | £3,824,500T Tranches guaranteed 102 102 
vie Guaranteed | Bel. 5,160,000 (64%) | Bel. 4,606,414 as to principal and 
st of Loan, 1933-53 | Fr. Frs. 408,125,000 (54%) Frs. 339,536,000 interest by respective 
nent | Lire 92,750,000 (5%) | L. 80,740,000 | governments of 
the % Sw. Frs. 5,434,000 (4%) Sw.Frs.4,656,062 | countries of issue. 
Fl. 1,050,200 (44%) |! Fl. 928,046 | No joint guarantee. 
inor a 
hree Issues 
two es = a ' 
ults Guaranteed Con- £10,163,900 (44%) p | Principal and interest | 86% $2 
uits version Loan, Sch. 93,400,000 (5%) | of all tranches (excl. 
Ing 1934-59 Bel. 2,842,000 (5%) | Spanish) guaranteed 
Ke. 364,612,000 (5%) | by States in follow- 
2 Fr. Frs. 109,358,000 (5%) ing proportions : 
Fl. 1,970,000 (44%) Great Britain 244% 
Lire 131,500,000 (44%) | France 244% 
Swed. Kr. 8,558,000 (44%) | Czechoslovakia 24}% 
Sw. Frs. 15,850,000 (5%) Italy 204% 
Ptas. 33,940,500 (5%) | Belgium 2% 
Sweden 2% 
<—- | Denmark 1% 
ave Netherlands 1% 
ttee | 
Source, The Economist, June 11, 1938. 
(*) Of which £500,000 issued in Amsterdam. (||) Netherlands tranche issued 1935. 
- (t) At present. (p) Sinking fund due to commence December 1, 1937 
10 
nce 
ary 
th, *® The status of the loans in London differs very greatly. The 
ie sterling bonds of the 1933 Loan, being separately guaranteed by the 
“— United Kingdom Government, stand above par. In the case of the 








1934 Conversation Loan, however, the U.K. Government participates 
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with other Governments in a general guarantee, and the fate of the 
203% guaranteed by the Italian Government is uncertain; these 
bonds have fallen from 864 at the end of 1937 to 52. Finally, the 
1930 Loan, which has no international guarantee, has fallen from 103 


to 30}. 
The amount guaranteed by the U.K. Government is approximately 





£7,500,000. 
FORTHCOMING EVENTS 
1938 
June 18 .... 8th International Road Congress .... The Hague 
June 19.... International Publishers Congress .... Leipzig 
June 20... International Red Cross Conference London 
June 20... International Engineering Congress Glasgow 
June 22 .... International Electro-Technical Commission Torquay 
June 24 .... World Congress of Faiths Cambridge 
June 25.... International Advertising Convention Glasgow 
June 30.... *Health Committee Geneva 
July 1 *Economic Committee Geneva 
July 4 *Financial Committee Geneva 
July 4 *Co-ordinating Committee of — Inter- 
national Associations . Geneva 
July 11 .... *International Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation po ... Geneva 
July 11 .... Meeting of International Council of Women Edinburgh 
July 15 .... The first Elections in the Sanjak of 
Alexandretta eae nt sid 
July 25 .... 7th Congress of International —" on 
Commercial Education Berlin 
July 30 .... Universal Esperanto Congress London 
August 1-6 International Congress of pa teligiaaa 
and Ethnological Sciences “ Copenhagen 
August 23 *Permanent Central Opium Board .... Geneva 
August 25 World Power Conference Vienna 
August 29 40th Conference of International Law 
Association... Amsterdam 
September 3-17... Second Unofficial British Commonwealth 
Relations Conference Sydney 
September 12... 6th International — of bey cup 
Societies Zurich 
September 12 *19th Session of the League Assembly Geneva 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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e CHRONOLOGY 

e , 

: Austria 

3 June 2.—Large numbers of unemployed and of people regarded 
as politically suspect were sent to Bremen, to help in public works, 

y and to Dachau concentration camp. The parties for Dachau included 


many Jews, as did others sent to the Mur valley to work in areas 
recently damaged by serious floods. 

June 6.—Default of Reich Government on instalments against 
Loans of 1933-53 and 1934-59. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 


Belgium 

June 9.—The Senate, by 111 votes to 14, passed the Bills reinsti- 
tuting an emergency tax and increasing the duties on petrol and tobacco, 
estimated to produce 750 million francs. 


Brazil 

june 4.—The Government suspended all exports of cotton to 
Germany on the ground that purchases to date had been re-sold for 
gold at higher prices. 


Bulgaria 


May 31.—The Government recognized the Italian conquest of 
Abyssinia. 


China 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

May 31.—The Nanking Reformed Government notified the 
Inspector-General of the Maritime Customs that, from June 1, the new 
tariffs in force in North China would be applied throughout the territory 
controlled by the Nanking and Peking Governments. (See also Japan.) 

The Customs authorities at Shanghai decided to ignore the new 
tariff rates. (The new rates were from 4 to } the old rates on exports, 
and represented a reduction of 35 per cent. and up on those on imports. 
Exports of cotton seed, linseed, raw cotton, and mineral ores were 
placed on the free list.) 

June 1.—Soviet reports re agreement with the Chinese Government 
for supply of munitions, etc. (See U.S.S.R.) 

The Government sent a Note to the League of Nations and to 
the British Government appealing to the world’s conscience against 
the bombing of open towns by the Japanese, and asking that the British 
and other Governments “ should take such urgent and effective measures 
as would restrain Japan from continuing the wholesale slaughter of 
innocent non-combatants, largely women and children.” 

They recalled the League Assembly resolution of Sept. 28, 1937, 
declaring that no excuse could be found for the bombing of open towns 
in China. 

Statement by Japanese Foreign Office. (See Japan.) 

June 3.—Reports re agreement with the U.S.S.R. and military 
co-operation. (See U.S.S.R.) 

June 7.—Decision to close the Embassy in Tokyo. (See Japan.) 

June 9.—Chiang Kai-shek issued a statement in which he urged 
all friendly Powers to fulfil their treaty obligations by affording positive 
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assistance to China and applying the recent resolutions of the League 
by imposing sanctions against Japan. 

He declared that his armies were now better equipped, and that 
they proposed “‘ to regulate our attacks or withdrawals on the principle 
of sustaining the minimum losses while dealing the heaviest possible 
blows at the enemy whenever the opportunity arises.” 

What was vital was their ability to pick advantageous battlefields, 
and in future battles would be fought on mountainous terrain, which 
gave them the advantage. China’s resistance would continue as long 
as the Japanese persisted in their aggression ; its duration could not 
be measured in terms of months or years. 


Sino-Japanese War 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 
North China. 

June 1.—The Chinese claimed that the Doihara Division had been 
reduced to “a mere remnant.’’ Chiang Kai-shek arrived on the 
Lunghai front to encourage the army. 

The Japanese advancing west from Kweiteh captured Ningling. 

June 2.—A Japanese relief column crossed the Yellow River at 
Chenliukow to the assistance of the Doihara Division. The forces which 
took Ningling captured Kihsien, 30 miles south-east of Kaifeng. 

The Chinese claimed to have recaptured 10 towns in southern 
Shansi since the middle of May. 

June 3.—The Japanese right wing on the Lunghai Railway was 
reported to be squeezing the Chinese out of Lanfeng by a flanking 
movement against Kaifeng, while the centre was attacking Fengtai. 

June 6.—The Japanese entered Kaifeng. Chinese guerillas were 
reported to be active in the Chefoo area. 

June 8.—Chengchow junction was raided. 

June 13.—The Yellow River dykes were breached at Kaifeng and 
other places between there and Chengchow. The Japanese stated that 
the breaches were made by the retreating Chinese. The latter declared 
that the damage was done by the shelling and bombing of their troops 
sheltering behind the dykes. 


Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 

May 31.—During fighting in the air over Hankow the Chinese 
claimed to have destroyed 15 Japanese machines, losing 2 themselves. 
The Japanese reported only one of their own machines as lost and 
stated they had shot down 20 Chinese. 

Ningpo, Foochow, Chengchow and other towns were raided. 

June 4.—The Foreign Residents’ Association at Hankow warned 
all foreigners to leave the city. 

June 5.—A Japanese offensive cut the Peking-Hankow ra‘lway at 
Yencheng, 200 miles north of Hankow, and other columns captured 
Fengtai and Showhsien some 180 miles north-east of Hankow. 

June 7.—The Japanese claimed to have occupied the whole of 
the Weinan Railway, running through the central Anhwei coalfields. 

June 9.—Over 20 Japanese warships were reported to be shelling 
towns on the Yangtze above Wuhu. 

A general exodus from Hankow began, the Government offices 
moving to Chungking, Yunnanfu, and an undisclosed destination. 
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June 10.—The Japanese reported the cutting of the Peking-Hankow 
line at two places south of Chengchow. 

June 11.—Japanese naval vessels forced the boom across the 
Yangtze near Kiukiang (200 miles above Nanking). 

June 12.—The Chinese claimed to have prevented Japanese 
attempts to land troops near Anking. 

A Japanese column was reported to be advancing towards Anking 
from Chengyangkwan (130 miles to the north) while another was 
moving from Hofei westward towards Liuan (80 miles north of Anking). 

June 13.—Japanese land and naval forces occupied Anking, and 
another force, advancing from Luchowfu, entered Tungcheng. 

Two Chinese divisions were reported to have retired from Anking 


a day or two previously. 


South China. 

May 31.—Canton was again raided by 29 planes which dropped 
25 bombs on the outskirts. The civilian deathroll of the previous 
3 days was reported from independent sources to total 460. 

The Japanese authorities (in Shanghai) denied charges of indis- 
criminate bombing at Canton, and said their policy of limiting attacks 
to military objectives was unchanged. 

June 3.—Canton was raided again and 50 people killed. 

June 5.—Canton was heavily bombed for the 8th successive day 
and many people killed. Railway stations and Government buildings 
were damaged, as well as buildings in the centre of the city. 

June ©.—Further raids on Canton resulted in more damage to 
the Government buildings, and the number of houses destroyed on 
that and the previous day was estimated at 1,000. The French hospital 
was partially destroyed. 

june 7.—Three raids on Canton caused much damage to the 
suburbs, the waterworks, and railway stations and the line. All 
women and children were ordered to leave the city, and some 300,000 
civilians were reported already to have left for Hongkong and south 
China ports. 

June 8.—Two raids on Canton resulted in the destruction of a train 
at Wongsha station and the putting out of action of the Saikwan 
power station. The waterworks and the buildings of Lingnan Univer- 
sity were seriously damaged. 

The number of civilians killed since May 28 was estimated at 
3,000. 
Eight foreign doctors issued a statement refuting the Japanese 
claim that civilian casualties were largely due to falling shrapnel. 
They stated that only a very few Chinese were wounded by anti- 
aircraft gun fire, and that the real intention of the Japanese was to 
destroy Canton, to force the Chinese Government to surrender. 

June 11.—Canton was raided, for the 12th time in 14 days, and 


a textile factory was destroyed. 





FOREIGN INTERESTS. 
May 31.—Revision of tariff rates in the Nanking and Peking 
Governments’ areas. (See China. External Affairs.) 
June 1.—The U.S. Government protested to the Japanese Govern- 
ment against the continued exclusion of American citizens from their 
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property in Shanghai and other places in China. Specific instances 
given of infringement of American rights included the occupation, since 
August, 1937, of the Shanghai University buildings belonging to the 
Baptist Missionary Society, and the exclusion from their places of 
business in various parts of the Lower Yangtze Valley of American 
business men, many of whom had been denied even casual access to 
their premises. 

The American property in Chapei, belonging to the Southern 
Baptist Union, was returned to the Mission by the Japanese, who also 
agreed to allow 10 American missionaries formerly resident in Nanking 
to return to their missions. 


June 6.—The British Consul-General at Canton protested to the 
Japanese Consul-General at Hongkong against the flying of Japanese 
‘planes over British territory at Canton. 

The Japanese reply pointed out that it was most difficult for 
airmen flying at a great height to judge if they were over a small 15-acre 
plot (the Shameen Concession). 

The French Ambassador in Tokyo protested against the bombing 
of the French hospital at Canton. 

June 7.—An American named Scobel was seriously wounded by 
a Japanese soldier at Tsining when protecting Chinese women from 
the Japanese. 


June 9.—The U.S. Ambassador drew the attention of the Japanese 
Foreign Office to the bombing of Lingnan University in Canton, partly 
American owned. 

The Japanese Government promised to release within a month 
the premises of the Shanghai University, which had been in military 
occupation since the beginning of the fighting in Shanghai. It was 
owned by the American Mission. 

The Japanese Naval Command at Shanghai refused to accede to 
a proposal of the British local authorities that the Yangtze should be 
opened to merchant shipping, arguing that it would not be practicable 
for vessels to use the river while hostilities continued and navigation 
was impeded by mines. The only Japanese vessels allowed up-river 
were those carrying military supplies. 

June 11.—The Commander of the U.S. Naval Forces in the Far 
East rejected categorically a Japanese request that American and 
other foreign shipping and naval vessels should evacuate the Yangtze 
above Wuhu. He emphasized that the U.S. Navy would retain com- 
plete freedom of movement to go wherever Americans were in danger. 

The Japanese ordered the closing of two schools run by the Roman 
Catholic University in Peking because the principal had not sent his 
pupils to take part in the celebration of the capture of Suchow. 

A British and a U.S. gunboat arrived off Kiukiang for the pro- 
tection of foreigners. 


Czechoslovakia 


May 31.—Two Germans were shot and slightly wounded in a 
tavern brawl at Eger by a Czech N.C.O., who was arrested. 

June 2.—Authoritative quarters in Prague declared that not only 
did quiet reign in the German speaking districts, but that it reigned 
to a much greater degree than before the preventive measures—the 
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posting of troops—were adopted. The incidents were in general of a 
trivial character. 

The Minister of Railways stated that the Government were con- 
sidering the introduction of a 3-year term of military service instead 
of the existing 2 years. 

June 3.—The Prime Minister, in a statement for the British press, 
said that within the previous 5 days some 49,000 men had been released 
from training ; they had not been called up as a measure of mobilization, 
but by order of the Minister of Defence, and the dismissal of these 
reservists from training and the liquidation of the military measures 
taken were rapidly proceeding. He also referred to the Nationalities 
Statute. (See Spectal Note.) 

The Lidove Noviny, in an article by a member of the General Staff, 
stated that if Czechoslovakia was faced with a long “ difficult ’’ peace 
the introduction of 3 years’ service would be the cheapest solution. 
Of the two classes now serving one had been trained for 20 months 
and the other for 8. When the first of these was discharged at the 
end of September there would only be one class serving, because the 
recruits joining on Oct. 1 would not be fit for service before March. 
The gap could not be filled by calling up reservists, for whose families 
provision would have to be made. 

The Foreign Minister expressed his regrets to the German Minister 
about a minor incident on May 29 near Reichenberg, when the removal 
of a swastika flag from a house belonging to a German was ordered 
by a Czech soldier. (The display of this flag by Reich German citizens 
living in Czechoslovakia was permitted.) 

The German Minister protested in energetic terms against two 
incidents, one over the forcible removal of a swastika flag and the other 
over an objection to the wearing of (Nazi) white stockings by a German. 


June 4.—A congress of the Slovak Clerical Party at Bratislava 
adopted unanimously a resolution stating that the Slovaks wished to 
enjoy all the rights of an independent people, and that they would 
not cease to fight for the full application of the Pittsburg Agreement. 
They declined to accept the fiction of the existence of a Czechoslovak 
nation, but they were willing to co-operate with the Czechs and other 
national groups in creating just conditions for the development of every 
nationality in Czechoslovakia. 


June 5.—Slovak, the Party organ, published the text of an 
Autonomy Bill which, it was stated, would shortly be introduced in 
Parliament. (See Special Note.) 

The 60th anniversary of the Czech and German Social Democratic 
Parties was celebrated by a procession of over 120,000 people, which 
marched past President Benes and other Ministers. 

A minor incident was reported from a village close to the frontier 
near Bodenbach, where police broke up a meeting and procession of 
Sudeten Germans and, according to German complaints, injured 17 
of them. 

June 6.—The Prime Minister, addressing a meeting in celebration 
of the 20th anniversary of the foundation of the Republic, denounced 
the Slovak demonstration of June 4 and appealed for national unity. 
(See Special Note.) 

The Nemzet, a Hungarian paper published at Bratislava, printed 
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an interview with the Minister of Justice ve the Nationalities Statute, 
(See Special Note.) 

The Chairman of the Sd.P. sent a memorandum to the Prime 
Minister setting out the 8 demands made by Herr Henlein on April 24, 
and, in a covering letter, drew attention to the fact that official state- 
ments had given the impression that the Nationalities Statute had 
been the subject of talks between the representatives of the Party and 
the Premier. He pointed out that this was not the case, and stated 
that before opening negotiations the Sudeten Germans wished to know 
whether their own principles and proposals or the Nationalities Statute 
were to form the basis of the conversations. 

June 8—Press criticism of Czechoslovakia and of measures taken 
ve mobilisation. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

June 9.—The Prime Minister received the Chairman of the Sd.P. 
and other representatives. Both sides announced that the subject of 
the talks would not be made public. 

Representations to Polish Foreign Minister ve press attacks on 
Czechoslovakia. (See Poland.) 

June 10.—A statement issued by the Sd.P. declared that it had 
made an honest effort to arrive at a fundamental understanding with 
the Czechs, and that the realization of this entirely depended on the 
attitude of the Government. 

A member of the General Staff, in a broadcast, described the 
defences along the frontier and said that, by the co-ordination of the 
natural obstacles and the fortifications (a chain of machine-gun nests) 
and by the destruction of communications the enemy would not only 
be held up, but would have to fight on unfavourable ground. 

While it was true that the air force was the most formidable 
weapon against fortifications, the small target a nest of machine-guns 
offered reduced the danger to a minimum. 

Forty-seven Sudeten Germans were arrested at Warnsdorf after 
a fight with the police. (The Germans had been guarding a repro- 
duction of the party shield, 60 ft. high, which stood on a hill overlooking 
the town.) The arrested men were soon released. 

June 11.—The Government issued a proclamation appealing to all 
citizens to contribute to a special fund for the defence of the State, 
opened on May 2t. 

June 12.—The third day of communal elections passed off without 
serious incident. 

The Sudeten Germans secured from 87 to go per cent. of the 
German votes. The German Social Democrats and Communists lost 
much ground. 

Herr Hess’s attack on Czechoslovakia. (See Germany. External 
Affairs.) 

An incident at Sumperk, Moravia, resulted in slight injury to 9 
Sudeten Germans and 5 policemen. The latter had dispersed a large 
crowd (meetings in the open were forbidden) when a band of some 
50 Sudeten Germans reappeared and challenged them. 

June 13.—The Government let it be understood that they not only 
agreed te the suggested appointment of British observers in Czecho- 
slovak territory but would do everything possible to facilitate their 


task. 
The municipal election results showed a large increase in the votes 
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for the SdP., a strengthening of the Czech National-Socialists and the 
Agrarians, and loss of ground by the Slovak Autonomists. 

- In Bratislava (capital of Slovakia) the non-autonomists polled 
25,000 votes and the Hlinka Party only 8,000. 

German estimates of the results gave 90.9 per cent. of the German 
votes as being for the SdP. Taking the elections as a whole the SdP. 
had received 91.44 per cent. of all German votes. 

It was pointed out in Prague that the statements made by Herr 
Hess at Stettin were preposterous and contradictory ; for instance, he 
alleged that Czechoslovakia was unable to keep order at home while 
suggesting that she might attack her powerful neighbour. 
German press references to the elections. (See Germany. 


A ffatrs.) 











External 








Egypt : ii 
June 9.—The Government received a Note from the British 


Government suggesting the basis on which a system of quotas might 
be applied to the British textile trade with Egypt. 











France 





INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

June 1.—The Air Minister told the Air Committee of the Chamber 
that they had taken steps to provide for a first-line strength of 2,600 
machines by April, 1940. 

Deliveries of American fighter aircraft would begin in November 
and be completed by April, 1939. 

June 4.—The Socialist Party Congress at Royan confirmed a 
decision of the Executive Committee that M. Pivert and the Party 
organization of the Seine Department had excluded themselves from 
the party by persistent indiscipline. 

June 7.—M. Blum addressed the Congress on the situation at 
home and abroad, beginning by pointing out that, as the Socialists 
could not take part in the Government, they must accept the idea 
that others governed. The Socialist Deputies must be free to judge 
the interests of the Party and the working class—and a Ministerial 
crisis was not to their interest. 

As to foreign policy, M. Daladier’s conduct of the Czechoslovak 
question had been excellent. The Party would change its attitude if 
the Government’s policy changed, but political instability was not in 
the interest of the Front Populaire, which was less united than it had 
seemed at first. 

He insisted that in the event of war, the Socialists would not have 
the right to stay out of the Government. He had tried to form a 
Government of National Unity to prevent war, because there were 
moments when the Government needed to speak with the voice of the 
whole nation. 

Those who spoke as though the Front Populaire had failed forgot 
altogether the situation in which they had taken power in 1936. The 
devaluation was an inheritance from their predecessors, and the 
criticisms of the handling of it amounted to this, that they alone had 
tried to limit the private profits and private suffering resulting from 
a devaluation. 

When they took office they had been completely isolated, in 
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foreign affairs, owing to the Abyssinian affair. They had succeeded in 
reviving old friendships and removing misunderstandings. As to 
Spain, a policy of active intervention was still out of the question, and 
the Government’s policy must therefore be to try to prevent others 
from intervening. He was in favour of the withdrawal of volunteers 
and the control of the import of material if it could be achieved. 

No one wanted to see France reply to the bombardment of her 
soil by the bombardment of an open town, but would not the dignified 
answer be, perhaps, for France to resume her complete liberty with 
regard to non-intervention ? 

There were two Emperors in Europe, one aiming at German 
hegemony, and the other thinking of the old Roman Empire. They 
could not bribe one of the Emperors to turn against the other. Though 
not eternal, the axis could be neither easily nor rapidly dissolved. 
The imperialist ambitions of Germany and Italy went far beyond the 
reparation of this or that error of the Versailles Treaty or frontier 
revisions. Even if Herr Hitler avoided the word war, did not Signor 
Mussolini use it on every occasion ? 

At the first slip of the dictators all Europe would turn against 
them—but after what years of wretchedness! The problem was to 
maintain the peace of Europe while preventing the totalitarian States 
from getting control of the countries which they had assigned to each 
other. It was necessary sometimes to run the risk of war in order 
to avoid it. At the moment one of the few hopes of peace was to 
make clear to certain States that if they laid their hands on some 
other State they would be faced by a common front of the other 
nations. 

France must take every opportunity to restore international 
comity and must maintain all her pacts, including the Soviet Pact. 
She might play a useful part as intermediary between London and 
Moscow. 

June 8.—The Congress, by 4,872 votes to 3,165, approved a 
resolution submitted by M. Blum, which criticized the Government's 
financial and economic policy, but recognized the danger of Government 
instability, and rejected any policy which would force the Cabinet to 
rely on the Right for their majority. 

The Party, if declared, desired peace with the totalitarian Powers, 
but could not bow before all their activities. If necessary, French 
Socialists would defend the independence of France, and that of all 
nations guaranteed by her. 

June 9.—The Government, in the Chamber, undertook to introduce 
a Bill to provide for old-age pensions, relief for agricultural workers, 
and increases in officials’ salaries. All parties could then accept 
responsibility for the measures. 

The Communists moved that the Government should introduce 
such a Bill before the end of the session, and the Chamber adopted 
this unanimously. 

June 10.—The Prime Minister informed the Chamber Finance 
Committee that the demand made (by the Communists and Socialists) 
the previous day for pensions, salary increases, etc., would cost 
at least 10,600 millions ({60 million). It was quite impossible to 
impose such an additional burden on the Treasury, and he made it 
clear that he was determined to maintain the franc at its existing 
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level; the measures demanded would probably drive it to between 
210 and 230. 

The gravity of the international situation, which had recently 
brought the country to within inches of war, made it all the more 
urgent to prevent any further deterioration of the financial situation. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

June 3.—It was understood that the Government had approached 
the Vatican in the matter of the bombardment of open towns in both 
Spain and China. 

June 5.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Lyons, said France must 
now once more find the energy that would enable her to surmount the 
perils before her. ‘‘ A formidable metamorphosis is going on every 
day beyond the rivers and mountains which border her,” he declared, 
‘and if one considers only this unchaining of brutal forces it would 
seem to be her destiny to be dragged into the vortex.” 

Later he said: “‘ We are determined to maintain peace, for our 
love for it consists neither of renunciation nor of weakness. We do 
not regard it as a precarious benefit which must be bought every day 
by fresh concessions to the spirit of domination. . . . We are not 
isolated in our efforts to accomplish this task, for other nations are 
animated by a determination identical with our own. Only a few 
days ago they paid us a touching and striking tribute.” 

A number of bombs were dropped about 8 miles inside the frontier, 
between Ax-les-Thermes and Orgeix, by Spanish insurgent aircraft. 
Damage was done, but no one was injured. 

The Prime Minister’s office announced that French military planes 
had been ordered to patrol the frontier and to attack any machines 
which threatened French territory along the frontier. 

The Government were understood to have given assurances to 
Turkey that the policy of local French agents in Alexandretta was being 
carefully examined, with a view to safeguarding Turkish interests. 

June 6.—Bombs were dropped in Cerdagne, 2} miles inside the 
frontier, by g aeroplanes from Spain, which were fired at and made off. 

The Prime Minister visited the bombed areas in connection with 
the strengthening of the frontier defences. 

Protest to Japanese Government against bombing of Hospital at 
Canton. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

June 7.—M. Blum’s references to foreign relations and policy in 
speech at Socialist Congress. (See Internal Affairs.) 

June 8.—A Spanish aeroplane appeared over St. Jean de Luz and 
disappeared in the direction of San Sebastian. 

June 9.—The Prime Minister, replying to questions in the Chamber, 
said that the aeroplanes which flew over French territory on June 5 
remained unidentified. Orders had been given to fire on trespassing 
aircraft, whatever their nationality. 

It was announced that a patrol of 30 fighter ‘planes had been 
established on the frontier to ward off aerial incursions. 

June 12.—M. Flandin, speaking at Vienne, said the most serious 
danger to peace and to French security was the Spanish war, and 
accused successive Governments of the Popular Front of tolerating a 
large transit of war supplies to Valencia and Barcelona. ‘‘ We demand,” 


he said, “an end to a policy which prolongs the civil war in Spain, 
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prevents us from collaborating with Italy in appeasement in the 
Mediterranean and in Central Europe, and encourages and favours all 
the fomenters of war, whoever they may be.”’ 

He expressed indignant surprise at reports that an order for 
mobilization in France had been prepared during the week-end of 
May 21-22. Such a step was out of the question unless France herself 
were attacked, or until every method of conciliation and arbitration 


had been exhausted. 


Germany 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


May 31.—It was announced that the banking firm of Warburg 
& Co., Hamburg, had been transferred from Jewish to Aryan ownership. 

June 3.—It was understood that Dr. Werner, the State-appointed 
head of the Evangelical Church, had ruled that the Church officials 
administering the oath to the pastors should do so in their capacity 
as State officials, and had agreed that the oath might be taken with 
the reservation relating to ordination vows (?.e., that it would not 
contravene anything in the ordination vows). 

June 11.—The Institute for the Study of the Jewish Question 
published figures showing that nearly 100,000 Jews had left Germany 
between Feb. 1, 1933, and March 31, 1936. 

In 1936 the number emigrating was 21,000, and in 1937, 15,000. 
At the existing rate the “ unsatisfactory prospect ’’ was that it would 
be 30 years before the last professing Jew had left the country, not to 
speak of persons who were Jews by race only. 

Official unemployment figures showed that the total was only 
338,000, of whom only 33,000 were completely capable of work. The 


number of employed rose during May by 450,000 to a total of 


19,850,000. 
In Austria the number of unemployed was 351,000 at the end of 


May, having fallen by 65,000 during the month. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

May 31.—The Government were handed by the Czechoslovak 
Minister a Note calling attention to 15 recent cases of trespass by 
German military aircraft. 

June 1.—The press, in giving some particulars of the trade agree- 

ment with Italy, stated that (contrary to Italian reports) they did not 
guarantee a certain tonnage of Reich exports to Trieste. The Reich 
had, however, undertaken that no measures should be taken, by 
manipulation of railway rates or other means, to divert traffic artificially 
from Trieste to other ports, and that through traffic from Czecho- 
slovakia and other countries should not be less favourably treated than 
before. 
June 2.—The Kélnische Zeitung stated that it had been decided 
that Upper Silesian coal intended for Austria should not in future be 
conveyed by the short route via Czechoslovakia, but would be diverted 
via Breslau, Dresden, Nuremberg and Passau. Austrian timber, also, 
would not be allowed to pass through Czechoslovakia, wherever it 
were going. 

The press published many reports of the ill-treatment of Germans 
in Czechoslovakia, and several papers placed the responsibility for them 
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on Great Britain, alleging that the Czechs, encouraged by British 
support, were trying to destroy the discipline of the Sudeten Germans 


by systematic oppression. 
June 3.—Protests in Prague against incidents involving Germans. 


(See Czechoslovakia.) 

June 6.—It was learnt that no part of the monthly instalment, 
due on June 1, of interest on the Austrian loans of 1933-53 and 1934-59 
(the latter a Conversion Loan) had been paid to the trustees, who had 
lodged a protest with the Reich Government. 

June 7.—The organ of the Polish minority in Germany (numbering 
14 million) published the terms of a memorandum sent to the Reich 
Minister of the Interior by the ‘“‘ Polenbund,”’ which complained that 
the Minorities Agreement of Nov. 5, 1937, had not been carried out 
on the German side. No permission had been granted for the opening 
of Polish schools, and existing ones had been interfered with ; Polish 
workers had been forced to enter the German Labour Front ; religious 
services in Polish were forbidden; and Polish banks and agricultural 
co-operatives were officially boycotted and the trading activities of 
Polish firms obstructed. 

Finally, the Polish racial group was not in a position to take part 
in municipal or public life, to which it had no access either through 
voting or through representatives. 

June 8.—It was stated in well-informed circles in Berlin that the 
Poles in Germany enjoyed all the privileges which could be given to 
a foreign racial group. They did not make full use of the schools 
available to them, some of which were short of pupils. 

Press references to German actions re Czechoslovakia on May 20-21 
and criticism of German press. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 

The Lokal Anzeiger declared that the (alleged) decision to extend 
the period of military service in Czechoslovakia was a measure likely 
to increase the well-founded mistrust of the excessive militarism of 
the Prague Government. Czechoslovakia had always been a State 
which, in comparison with its total expenditure, had always spent a 
maximum amount on armaments. The Nachtausgabe said the economic 
distress there was in part due to the excessive cost of the Army, and 
the Allgemeine Zeitung declared that the 300,000 strong army of Czecho- 
slovakia was a record for a people of only 14 millions, and added that 
“instead of keeping their promise by cancelling the partial mobilisation 
Prague does everything to perpetuate it.”’ 

June 9.—The Volkischer Beobachter, referring to the report of an 
extension of military service in Czechoslovakia to 3 years, said that 
“ domestically it means a sharpening of the state of feverish excitement 
there. It is especially deplorable for the youth of the national groups, 
who must now sacrifice 3 years for objects to which they are opposed. 
Young Sudeten Germans have to leave their homes for 3 years to do 
service under uncouth and half-illiterate Czech N.C.O.’s in parts of 
the country such as Slovakia or sub-Carpathia, which are culturally 
inferior to their own.’ 

Other papers accused Czechoslovakia of acting on Moscow’s 
instructions. She was putting everything on the military card, and 
it was regrettable that she had the support of France as well as Russia. 

The press also referred to the bombing of shipping in Spanish 
ports, pointing out that General Franco was compelled to protect 
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himself as best he could against the effects of foreign intervention in 
favour of his enemies. 

It was remarked that the bombing of British ships carrying 
supplies for Valencia was necessarily connected with the fact that the 
French frontier was open to the passage of munitions. 

June 11.—A Note from the Commission conducting the financial 
and trade negotiations with Great Britain was sent to London. 

Meeting of Austrian Loan Guarantor Powers and decision to 
protest to German Government against default. (See Great Britain. 
External Affairs.) 

June 12.—Herr Hess, speaking at a demonstration of half a million 
people at Stettin, said that Czechoslovakia was obviously not in a 
position to protect the lives of its citizens, and had become a source 
of danger to the peace of Europe. It was a threat to the peace of 
Europe when a mobilization was suddenly altered without the slightest 
reason ; but Czechoslovakia not only mobilized, and, he went on, 
“With the suddenness of apoplexy a condition set in at the frontier 
of this State which was practically a state of war. One provocation 
of the neighbour followed another, and it was finally given out to an 
astounded world that, according to rumours, German troops were 
moving in the direction of the frontier.”’ 

The world had only the Fiihrer and his boundless love of peace 
to thank that this game did not lead to catastrophe. 

By wireless and press a flood of calumniations and misrepre- 
sentations had been poured on those who had kept their nerves. Seldom 
had there been such blind lying and such lame démentis. 

To the war agitators their answer was: ‘Germany’s armed 


forces are stronger than ever,’”’ and he concluded: ‘‘ We warn the 
rest of the world against taking Germany’s love of peace for weakness. 
Adolf Hitler knew war, he knows that it would mean the end of all 


” 


his peaceful plans and of European civilization. .. . 

June 13.—The Hamburger Fremdenblatt, referring to the Czech 
elections, said: ‘“‘ The Sudeten Germans have emerged victorious from 
the martyrdom of the Czech elections. Soldiery, blinded with rage 
and armed with rubber truncheons, ox-hide whips, and steel rods were 
unable to prevent a triumph won in the teeth of horror. . . .”’ 

The elections had not, however, solved any of the outstanding 
questions. First, the partial mobilization must be cancelled. There 
was not a word of truth in the report that German officers had been 
recalled from leave. 

The D.A.Z. referred to the Czech pact with the U.S.S.R., describing 
such alliances as ‘“‘ the greatest sin that can be committed against 
Europe.”’ It was such an alliance that had led France astray. She 
had paid the price with domestic difficulties, and in her foreign policy— 
e.g., through her exclusion from the Mediterranean policy negotiated 
between Rome and London. 


Great Britain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

June 1.—Mr. Chamberlain, in Parliament, said that there were 
plans in existence for compulsory military service in the event of war, 
but it was incorrect to say that any plans prepared by the Government 
included the conscription of man-power. 
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There was nothing new about these plans, since the outlines of a 
scheme in the form of a draft Bill providing for compulsory service 
on the outbreak of war had been in an advanced state of preparation 
ever since 1922, and had been considered by successive Governments. 
No such scheme had been worked out for the application of compulsion 
to industrial or non-military service, although from time to time 
consideration had been given to the question of how to make the most 
efficient use of the nation’s man-power in war-time. 

It was impossible to predict the full extent of the demands that 
might have to be made on the personal service, material resources, 
or the wealth of the citizen in a major war, but it was certain that any 
proposals of this kind would have to receive the assent of Parliament 
on the recommendation of the Government of the day. 

In reply to questions as to the statement made by Sir Thomas 
Inskip, Mr. Chamberlain explained that what the Minister had intended 
to convey was that persons of military age who joined the civilian 
emergency services would not necessarily be protected from the liability 
to compulsory military service if that were adopted in the event of 
wal. 
He emphasized, however, that the Government were not committed 
to such compulsory service in the event of war, and that this would 
be a question for decision by the Government of the day if and when 
he emergency arose. 

June 9.—It was announced that the Government had decided to 
purchase 400 aeroplanes from 2 firms in the U.S.A., #.e. 200 suitable 
for reconnaissance duties and 200 for advanced training duties. 

June 11.—Sir Thomas Inskip, speaking at Hatfield, referred to 
the “ universal anxiety as to whether we should be strong enough to 
maintain peace, which very largely depends upon, and must depend 
upon the efforts of this great nation. . . . I am justified in saying to 
you that the progress that is being made is substantial and swiftly 
increasing in rapidity.” 

The essential thing was that the nation should be united in the 
sight of the rest of the world in its determination to rearm. The 
rearmament policy would entail even greater sacrifices, almost certainly, 
than they had yet had to bear. 

He went on to say that it was obvious they could not be so foolish 
as to allow the nation to engage in a war without taking care that the 
best material was not wasted by being put to the wrong purpose. 
The Government would have been unworthy of office if it had not made 
some preparation for a time in which there would be a universal demand 
for the regulation of national service. No measure of national service 
could be imposed on the nation, however, except by the will of 
Parliament. 

June 14.—Subscriptions were invited to a loan of {£80 million, 
entitled Three per Cent. National Defence Loan, 1954-58. The price 
of issue was 98. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
June 1.—Protest to Burgos Administration against bombing of 
open towns. (See Spain. External Affairs.) 
_ june 2.—Count Ciano’s speech ve the Anglo-Italian Agreement. 
(See Italy. External Affairs.) 
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Reply of Burgos authorities to protest against attacks on British 
ships. (See Spain. External Affairs.) 


June 3.—A White Paper was issued containing the correspondence 
between the British and Mexican Governments which led to the rupture 
of diplomatic relations, Cmd. 5758. 

Replying to a debate in Parliament, Mr. Butler said that the 
Government felt that the wanton bombing of civilians in Spain ought 
to be brought to an end, and that international public opinion could 
exercise an important influence in this matter. The Government, 
therefore, were considering an invitation to certain foreign Governments 
not concerned with the conflict to join with them in setting up a small 
independent Commission. Such a body would hold itself in readiness 
to go to the scene of any aerial bombardment at the request of the 
party suffering attack, to report on the damage done, and to ascertain 
whether there were any possible military objectives in the neighbour- 
hood. 

World opinion could then judge whether there was any justification 
for such barbarous methods of waging war. 

Replying to questions about the bombing of British ships, Mr. 
Butler pointed out that General Franco had promised a full enquiry 
into the attacks, and expressed the hope that the nature and spirit 
of his reply to the British protests indicated a realization of the serious 
view taken by the British Government of these bombings. 

They had discussed with British shipowners the possibility of 
establishing safety zones in Spanish ports, and representatives of the 
shipowners had been in touch with the Spanish Government authorities 
at Barcelona and Valencia. They would use every effort to bring these 
discussions to a successful conclusion. 

The Prime Minister also dealt with questions as to whether protests 
had been made to the insurgents in Spain and to the Japanese Govern- 
ment against the bombing of civilians. He said the Government's 
agent at Burgos had expressed to the Administration there the horror 
with which they had learned of the loss of civilian lives at Granollers 
and other towns. The French Government and the Vatican had also 
been urged to take similar action in the interests of humanity. 

The Ambassador in Tokyo had been instructed to protest urgently 
against the indiscriminate bombing of civilian areas in Canton. 


June 4.—The Government protested emphatically in Tokyo and 
Burgos against the raids on civilian centres. In Tokyo the Ambassador 
drew the attention of the Government to the unfortunate effect on 
British public opinion, and hence on Anglo-Japanese relations, of air 
attacks on thickly populated Chinese cities. 

June 6.—U.S. Secretary of State’s reply to questions re British 
proposal for investigation of bombing of open towns. (See U.S.A. 
External A ffatrs.) 

June 7.—Bombing of three British ships in Spanish ports. (See 
Spain. External Affairs.) 

The British Minister in Barcelona, after visiting Granollers, reported 
that he found no military objectives in the centre of the town. There 
were 2 or 3 factories on the outskirts, and an aerodrome further off. 

He said the raids were carried out by 5 machines from a height 


of 15,000 ft. 
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June 8.—Italian press comment on the bombing of British ships 
in Spanish ports. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 

June 9.—Bombing of the Isadora at Castellon. (See Spain. 
External Affairs.) 

June 10.—A Blue Book was issued entitled ‘‘ The Colonial Empire 
in 1937-38."’ Cmd. 5760. 

Sinking of two British ships and second raid on the port of Gandia. 
(See Spain. External Affairs.) 

June 11.—A meeting of the Committee of the Guarantor Powers 
of the Austrian Loans was held in London and decided “ to address 
a united protest to the German Government, and, while reserving the 
rights of their Governments to protect their national interests by such 
means as they might deem appropriate if a general settlement could 
not be reached, the Committee expressed the hope that the German 
Government would reconsider their decision.” 

The Powers represented were Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, and Switzerland. 
Italy, though a guarantor, did not attend. 


Hungary 
June 1.—The Foreign Minister, speaking in Parliament, criticized 


Czechoslovakia as having shown little friendliness of Hungary for many 
years. ‘‘ With the help of friendly great Powers,’’ he said, “‘ she formed 
a State with large minorities, and sought to maintain her position 
with the support of bayonets. 

‘““ Recently Czechoslovakia ordered mobilization on the Hungarian 


as well as the German frontiers. Hungary is calm, and will not violate 
the peace, but she will not abandon the support of her Hungarian 
minorities.” 

June 2.—Major Szalasy was found guilty of incitement to overthrow 
the constitutional and social system, and sentenced to 2 months’ 
imprisonment. 

The Prime Minister, speaking in Parliament, stated that Great 
Germany took 53 per cent. of their exports, and Italy 15 per cent. 
Exports to Great Britain had, in the past 12 years, more than quad- 
rupled, and to France had tripled, while to the Near East, the Far 
East, and to America they had been multiplied from 8 to ro times. 
Exports, however, could not be maintained without keeping the door 
open to imports. 

By the trade negotiations just concluded with Germany the 
quotas Hungary formerly enjoyed in the Austrian market were on the 
whole maintained. The importance of the British market was steadily 
growing. 

Replying to misgivings expressed as to Pan-German propaganda, 
he admitted that there existed certain tendencies not calculated to 
serve the true interests of the Germans of Hungary, and declared the 
Government would take energetic measures to combat them. He 
added that officially Germany was always scrupulously correct in this 
respect. 


Italy 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


June 1.—Particulars of trade agreement with Germany regarding 
Trieste. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 
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June 2.—Count Ciano, speaking at Milan before the National 
Congress for the Study of Foreign Problems, said that “ faithful to 
the conception of the Rome-Berlin axis, Fascist Italy will continue to 
develop a policy of close collaboration and intimate understanding 
with Nazi Germany.” This friendship had been tested “in difficult 
hours,’ and the countries now had a common frontier, “ which con- 
stitutes a new motive of comprehension, solidarity, and mutual respect.”’ 

He described the fight being waged in Spain as one of the chief 
chapters of the historic resistance opposed by Europe to the threat of 
disintegration. The war in China, also, had had its germs in the 
destructive action of Bolshevism. 

In the Balkans, Italy had no hegemonic or selfish interest, but 
“in a sincere spirit of collaboration and comprehension maintains there 
her old friendships and makes new ones.” 

Turning to the Agreement with Great Britain, he remarked that 
it was impossible to do any lasting or fruitful work in international 
relations unless it were ‘‘ founded on consciousness of the new realities 
which history unceasingly creates in its course. The British Prime 
Minister gave proof of this consciousness in the courageous and frank 
speech he made in the House of Commons in introducing the 
Agreement. . . .” 

His words had had a profound echo among the Italian people as 
evidence of the motives which had inspired him and his collaborator, 
Lord Halifax, in their work of clarification and conciliation. The 
Agreement had the merit of having “ cleared the ground of all the 
residue of the past and of having placed the relations between the two 
Empires on a basis of clarity and loyalty. . . ."" He went on to speak 
of Italy’s unwillingness to conclude ‘‘ agreements which conceal under 
ephemeral compromises ambiguities and mental reservations ’’; he 
did not, however, mention France by name. 

During a discussion on Italian policy in the Balkans, Signor Gayda 
said it could not be denied that the situation created by the Anschluss 
represented a great displacement of forces in the Danubian and Balkan 
States. It was believed in some quarters that Germany would now 
establish predominance there, and the linking up of the Rhine, the 
Main, and the Danube certainly meant that a great waterway would 
join the Black Sea to the North Sea. 

The foreign policy of Italy had two vital points of interest—Africa 
and the Near East. She would never disinterest herself in the Balkans ; 
but he did not think there would be a clash with Germany in that 
part of the world. 

He admitted that trade exchanges with Yugoslavia had shown 
serious reductions during 1937, but Italy’s relations with the Yugoslavs 
were excellent, and with Hungary the Rome Protocols remained intact. 
As for Bulgaria, Italy always supported her just claims. 

June 4.—The press attacked France for reading into Count Ciano’s 
speech of June 2 an intimation that he did not consider the Franco- 
Italian conversations had much chance of success. (Signor Gayda, 
however, in commenting on the speech, had written that “ Everybody 
understands to whom this frank intimation applies in the present 
circumstances ’’—a reference to Count Ciano’s remark as to their 
unwillingness to conclude agreements which concealed ambiguities and 


mental reservations.) 
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The Congress for the Study of Foreign Politics closed after the 
various reports presented had been summarized by a Deputy, who 
said that Fascism was the opening chapter of the new history. The 
only authentic revolutionary movement which was anti-Liberal and 
anti-democratic was Fascism, which was becoming universal, whereas 
Bolshevism, after over 20 years, had not been adopted by any other 
country. 

June 7.—Signor Gayda, in the Giornale d’ Italia, accused the French 
Government of violating the non-intervention agreement, and of 
responsibility for the heavy losses of the Republicans in Spain, whose 
recent offensive, carried out mostly by boys, would have been impossible 
but for the vast quantity of supplies and munitions received through 
France. The assistance being given to Barcelona, he said, “ creates 
new dangers and new international complications.” 

He also declared that when Signor Mussolini told Mr. Chamberlain 
that he would send no more volunterrs to Spain it was on the under- 
standing that other countries should also abstain from sending rein- 
forcements. France had taken advantage of Italy’s abstention. 

Signor Gayda described as false suggestions made in the French 
press that the air raids on French territory were committed by German 
and Italian aircraft. General Franco had nothing to gain by creating 
international complications, since he was steadily winning the war. 

June 8.—The weekly review Omnibus, in an examination of the 
diplomatic developments of May 20-22 in Prague, London, and Berlin, 
stated that the only conclusion to be reached was that Germany 
between May 21 and 22 was on the point of taking military action 
against Czechoslovakia, and that it was the attitude of the British 
Government which prevented this. 

Hence, the writer found that ‘the polemic launched by the 
German press accusing Great Britain of having invented the lie of 
German bellicose intentions was indeed strange.” 

The Tribuna, in a message from its London correspondent, said 
“a wind from Nyon is blowing in London to-day. But it is difficult 
to see what an air attack on an enemy port by General Franco’s air 
force has to do with piracy. It is clear that we are moving towards 
an international crisis. It may break out with extreme violence if 
responsible British quarters accept the lying claims of the anti-Fascists 
that British protests should not be addressed to General Franco but to 
Germany and Italy... .” 

The Stampa stated that anti-Fascism was mobilized on the orders 
of Moscow to make of Red Spain the powder-barrel which might start 
a general conflagration. In Bohemia, also, the storm cloud was 
gathering instead of dispersing, and ‘‘ the extremely grave crisis has 
not opened the eyes of Prague ; it has only blinded them still further.”’ 
_ _ June 9.—Signor Gayda, reporting the bombing of the oil depéts 
in Barcelona, said that this showed the absurdity of the British protest 
against raids on ‘“‘ open” towns. ‘“‘ Here in Barcelona,” he wrote, 
“ were stored the very sinews of war which the Reds had been importing 
for months through France in order to be able to prolong the struggle ; 
but fortunately the accurate marksmanship of the Italian pilot has 
rendered partly vain this breach of non-intervention.” 

He gave particulars of war material and supplies which, he alleged, 
had reached Spain via France since April, and said that all this import 
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had been permitted since Italy had pledged herself implicitly “ to 
observe the policy of abstention provided for in the Anglo-Italian 
agreement of April 26 and the British plan, to which the Government 
of Rome had already previously given their full and loyal consent, 
counting on a similar consent and not merely a verbal one from other 
countries.” 

June 10.—The Stampa published a plea for the implementing at 
once of the Agreement with Great Britain, without waiting for the end 
of the Spanish war. Referring to the opposition in Great Britain to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, it said: ‘‘ Spain is always a favourite ground 
for the anti-Fascist sectarians. Their object is evident; it is to try 
and blow up the Italo-British Agreement on Spanish soil.”’ 

The Agreement had been observed in spirit and in letter; why 
not hasten its coming into force ? 

June 11.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, pointed out that the re- 
appearance of Italian infantry in the front line in Spain was a direct 
consequence of the continued support given by France to the, 
Republicans. 


Japan 
May 31.—The Foreign Office spokesman stated that the new 


Chinese tariffs were based on the first schedule promulgated by the 
Chinese Government in 1931 after they had regained Customs autonomy 
in 1929. The present readjustment had only been made necessary 
because of the revisions effected by Nanking in 1933 and 1934, which 
imposed prohibitive rates on Japanese goods. (See China. External 
Affairs.) 

The Foreign Minister received the heads of the Foreign Missions 
in Tokyo and was understood to have given the impression that 
negotiations with foreign Powers would be handled promptly and 
effectively. To the British Ambassador he gave assurances of respect 
for British rights and interests in China. 

June 1.—Protest from U.S. Government against occupation of 
American property in China. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign 
Interests.) 

The Foreign Office denied that Chinese civilians were attacked in 
the raids on Canton, and said the casualties were due “‘ mostly to the 
aimless firing of the Chinese anti-aircraft guns, which caused shrapnel 
to fall in all parts of the city.” 

The Chinese had moved many of their military establishments to 
the neighbourhood of properties owned by nationals of neutral Powers, 
so as to involve Japan with them; and the truth was that ‘“‘ Canton 
and its environments constitute a strongly fortified area and an 
important centre of Chinese military supplies... .” 

June 2.—Imperial H.Q. announced that during May Japanese 
naval aircraft had made 1,800 raids on Chinese towns and shot down 
21 ’planes. They had lost only 2 machines themselves. 

Since the war began the Naval Air Force had shot down 469 
Chinese ’planes and destroyed 505 on the ground, losing only 84 itself. 

June 3.—General Itagaki was appointed War Minister in succession 
to General Sugiyama, who joined the Supreme War Council. 

June 4.—Protest by British Government against raids on open 
cities in China. (See Great Britain. External Affatrs.) 
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The Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs was understood to have told 
the British Ambassador that in principle the Government had nothing 
to add to the statements issued regarding the raids on Chinese cities 
by the Foreign Office and the Naval Section of Imperial H.Q. on June rf. 
Also to have assured the Ambassador that the precautions hitherto taken 
to safeguard civilian lives and foreign property during air attacks would 
be maintained. 

June 6.—The Government were understood to have informed the 
British Government that they would make a fresh and careful investiga- 
tion into the facts of the bombing of Canton. 

The Foreign Minister, in a statement for the foreign press, said : 
“We have no intention of challenging foreign Powers unnecessarily. 
I shall endeavour to maintain the maximum harmony with all. I feel, 
however, that the success of my efforts will depend entirely on the 
extent to which foreign Powers are willing to understand our actions 
in the Far East. Such understanding is likely when they realize that 
our China policy is unshakable, even if hostilities last 3, 5, or even 
100 years.” 

The Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs received a visit from the 
French Ambassador, who expressed his Government’s earnest desire 
that the Japanese Air Force should refrain from bombing Canton. 

The press described the British protest against the bombing of 
Canton as senseless, and the Asahi said that “ if damage from aeroplanes 
to civilian life in war is to be precluded, aerial warfare must be out- 
lawed, which Great Britain is evidently not considering when she is 
proceeding with a rearmament programme designed to provide her with 
the world’s largest air force.”’ 

The Domei Agency in Tokio published what it stated were the 
terms of an agreement reached between China and the Soviet Govern- 
ment as a result of Sun Fo’s visit to Moscow. China was to engage 
Russian advisers, one of whom would direct anti-Japanese propaganda. 
The Soviet would supply China with munitions, etc., for 2 mechanized 
divisions and 4 air groups of 72 ’planes each. 

June 7.—The Chief of the Naval Special Service Section, in 
Shanghai, declared that the Navy intended to continue air raids on 
Canton and Hankow “ with even greater vigour ”’ in order to show the 
Chinese the futility of resistance, and to end hostilities as speedily as 
possible. 

They regretted the loss of civilian life; the casualties, however, 
had been much exaggerated by the Chinese. Canton and Hankow 
were not open cities; their anti-aircraft defences had been greatly 
strengthened by batteries indiscriminately placed without regard to 
military establishments, and the Japanese were compelled in conse- 
quence to bomb from greater heights. 

Their policy was to bomb only military establishments, and they 
would continue to exercise the greatest care to ensure accuracy of aim. 
He urged foreigners to advise the “ ignorant Chinese ’’ to seek shelter 
away from the danger zones. 

He denied reports that Japanese pilots had machine-gunned relief 
workers and others in Canton. 

The Foreign Office was notified by the Chinese Chargé d’ Affaires 
that his Government had decided to close the Embassy in Tokyo. 

June 9.—Undertaking to release Shanghai University and protest 
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by U.S. Ambassador against bombing of Lingnan University. Refusal 
to open the Yangtze to merchant shipping. (See Sino-Japanese War. 
_ Foreign Interests.) 

Admiralty officials stated that the bombing of Canton had been 
satisfactory from the military point of view, and that such operations 
would continue. They added that the only method whereby danger 
to civilians and neutral Powers’ interests could be avoided was by 
removing the military objectives. 

June 13.—Accusations against Japanese Army in connection with 
opium trade in China. (See League of Nations.) 

Note to League from Chinese delegation re Japanese Mobilization 
Bill. (See League of Nations.) 


Latvia 

June 12.—The Foreign Ministers of Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia 
concluded a 3-day conference in Riga and issued a statement reaffirming 
that the foreign policies of their countries remained based on the 
principle of the Baltic Entente and mutual collaboration. 

The press emphasized that the Baltic States were determined to 
maintain their neutrality and avoid entanglement in any ideological 


conflict. 


League of Nations 


June 2.—The Secretariat received the Chilean Government's 
formal Note of the withdrawal from League membership, with an 
intimation that Chile would continue to participate in the I.L.O., the 
Permanent Court, and other technical bodies. 

June 9.—The Permanent Mandates Commission heard the state- 
ment of the British Deputy Under-Secretary for the Colonies in pre- 
senting the report on Palestine for 1937. He pointed out that there 
must necessarily be uncertainty as to the shape and form of partition 
until it could be known for certain that the Technical Commission 
had found it possible to recommend a scheme that could be regarded 
as equitable and practicable. As to the question of principle there 
was no uncertainty or indefiniteness. 

The view that partition offered in principle the most hopeful 
solution remained the definite opinion of his Government. The revival 
of the campaign of terrorism in September had hindered them in 
proceeding with the examination of its possibilities, but firm action 
had been taken, and by the spring the position was sufficiently stabilized 
to justify the appointment of the Commission. 

The existing system of control of immigration was admittedly 
arbitrary and temporary, but the Government did not regard it as in 
any way inconsistent with their obligations under the Mandate. 

Their principal task lately had been the maintenance of public 
security, and it was hardly an exaggeration to say that they were 
obliged to wage an incessant ‘“‘ war’ against terrorism and lawlessness. 
Conditions were still disturbed in the Galilee-Acre and Haifa-Samaria 
districts. Every effort was being made to assist villagers who had 
not taken part in anti-Government activities by affording them pro- 
tection. The northern frontier was constantly patrolled and a barbed- 
wire fence was in course of construction. 

The troops combating terrorism were subject to a constant stream 
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of vilification in the press and pamphlets widely circulated outside 
Palestine, but enquiries confirmed that they and the police were 
behaving in accordance with their traditions and with great forbearance. 


June 11.—The committee set up by the Council resolution of 
January 31, 1938, met to consider a request of the electoral commission 
(appointed to supervise the first elections in the Sanjak of Alexandretta) 
that the election date should be put forward. Failing to reach 
unanimity the committee did not comply with the request. 


June 13.—Speaking in the Advisory Committee on Traffic in 
Opium the U.S. representative accused Japan of deliberately flooding 
China with opium and heroin as part of the methods of overcoming 
Chinese resistance. He said the traffic, which had increased enormously, 
was in the control of the Japanese Army. 

In Manchuria there had been no improvement in spite of Japanese 
regulation, which seemed to be designed solely to secure to the Govern- 
ment a monopoly of profits from manufactured drugs as well as from 
raw and prepared opium. 

In China, between the Great Wall and the Yellow River, conditions 
were far worse than a year previously. 

Mr. Fuller’s denunciation was supported by the representatives 
of Egypt, Canada, India, and Great Britain. 

The Secretariat received a Note from the Chinese Delegation 
calling attention to the fact that the Japanese Mobilization Bill, which 
entered into force on May 5, 1938, applied also to Japanese Mandated 
Territories in the Pacific, and suggesting that this was contrary to 
Article 22 of the Covenant. 


Mexico 

May 31.—The Government announced the pacification of San 
Luis Potosi, and the President returned to Mexico City. 

June 4.—A broadcast statement by the President described anti- 
Government Mexicans and the oil companies as “ the eternal enemies 
of the economic liberation of Mexico, who are continuing to work 
surreptitiously and attempting to defeat our just aspirations to reclaim 
our national riches.”” The Government, he declared, were encountering 
opposition within and without Mexico, and of the companies he said 
that they “‘ labour untiringly to destroy the economy of a nation with 
the courage to defend its possessions and dignity.”’ 

He urged farmers, labourers, and industrialists to unite to increase 
production, and commended the Army for its response “‘ to preserve 
the social programme of the Government ”’ during the Cedillo rising. 

June 5.—The President announced that the authorities at Tabasco 
would have to comply with the Federal laws regarding the practice 
of religion and provide a place and means of worship for the Catholics 
there. (On May 29 six Catholics had been killed by police, who objected 
to their worshipping before the partly reconstructed altar of a Church 
which had been razed by the orders of the anti-Catholic Governor.) 

He ordered the local authorities to repeal the local laws against 
Catholics, asserting that the Federal Government had maintained 
respect for all religious beliefs without infringing the provisions of the 
Constitution re religious observances. 

June 7.—The Federal District Court in Mexico City gave a decision 
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against the oil companies in their claim that the expropriation was 
unconstitutional. 


Norway 
May 31.—Parliament voted unanimously a declaration insisting 


on Norway’s right to maintain complete neutrality in any war resulting 
from action by the League of which she did not approve. 

June 6.—The Government accepted the British invitation to take 
part in a commission of investigation into the bombing of open towns 
in Spain. 

Palestine 

June 3.—Two Revisionist Jews were condemned to death at Haifa 
for firing on an Arab bus on April 21. They had been arrested carrying 
arms and bombs. 

June 4.—Arabs attacked a Jewish colony near Nahalal and killed 
a watchman, and an Arab was killed in fighting between Jewish watch- 
men and Beduin. 

June 6.—A British soldier was killed when a mine exploded under 
a lorry near Tulkarm. 

June 8.—Two Jews were killed by a land mine at the frontier 
colony of Hanita, and a Jewish settler was killed near Roshpina. 

Many reports were received of crop fires started recently in Galilee 
by armed Arabs. 

June 9.—Further outrages reported included the murder of 3 Jews 
and 5 cases of sniping at Jewish colonies and military patrols. Troops 
engaging an Arab band killed 4 of them. 

Report on Palestine presented to the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission. (See League of Nations.) 

June 11.—Outrages reported included the murder of an Arab near 
Tulkarm and a Jewish watchman near Tiberias. 

June 12.—A Jew was shot dead just outside Jerusalem and several 
suspects arrested. 


Poland 
June 7.—Publication of complaint submitted to the Reich Minister 


of the Interior re treatment of Polish minority. (See Germany. External 
Affairs.) 

June 9.—The press reported that German aeroplanes had flown 
over Polish territory on 5 occasions since the beginning of the month. 

Colonel Beck received the Czechoslovak Minister, who drew his 
attention to the persistently hostile references to Czechoslovakia in 
the officially directed Polish press. 

The papers of the Right Opposition and of the Left were both 
critical of the Government organs, deploring the fact that Poland 
should appear before the world to be acting as a vassal_of German 
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to be frequent. French troops patrolled the town. 

June 3.—Martial Law was proclaimed in the Sanjak by the High 
Commissioner of Syria. 

ting June 4.—The acting French Governor of the Sanjak appointed 

ting two Turks to administrative positions and another to be head of the 
Special Police. (The acting Governor was reported to have strong 

take pro-Turkish sympathies.) 

—— © June 5.—Many non-Turkish officials were stated to have been 
dismissed and replaced by Turks. A large number of Armenian and 
other non-Turkish residents of the Sanjak left for Syria. 

aifa French Government’s assurances to Turkey re her interests. (See 

ying France. External Affairs.) 

June 11.—Military mission sent by Turkey. (See Turkey.) 

lled Meeting of League Committee ve question of postponing the elec- 

tch- fe tions. (See League of Nations.) 

June 13.—Conversations began at Antioch between the Turkish 
der special mission and the French authorities on military questions re the 


application of the Turco-French Treaty guaranteeing the territorial 
tier independence of the Sanjak. 
The British member of the League Committee set up to supervise 
ilee the elections resigned. 
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May 31.—Raids were carried out on Sagunto and Granollers, and 


at the latter over 200 people were killed, as the bombs fell in the centre 


sg of the town. The sea front at Barcelona was also attacked, but the 

ear raiders were kept at a distance by the anti-aircraft defences. 
Republican aircraft bombed Palma port and aerodrome, and 

ral claimed to have set on fire 3 insurgent ships. They also raided a new 


aerodrome south of Tortosa, where Italian pursuit ’planes were believed 
to be stationed. 
The insurgents reported progress on the Teruel and Castellon 
ster fronts. 


nal © June 2.—Insurgent columns began a new offensive against Mora 
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Tarragona was bombed and considerable damage done. 
June 4.—Rumours were current of unrest in Andalusia, arising 
out of opposition to the presence of Italian and German military 
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against the oil companies in their claim that the expropriation was 
unconstitutional. 


Norway 
May 31.—Parliament voted unanimously a declaration insisting 


on Norway’s right to maintain complete neutrality in any war resulting 
from action by the League of which she did not approve. 

June 6.—The Government accepted the British invitation to take 
part in a commission of investigation into the bombing of open towns 


in Spain. 
Palestine 

June 3.—Two Revisionist Jews were condemned to death at Haifa 
for firing on an Arab bus on April 21. They had been arrested carrying 
arms and bombs. 

June 4.—Arabs attacked a Jewish colony near Nahalal and killed 
a watchman, and an Arab was killed in fighting between Jewish watch- 
men and Beduin. 

June 6.—A British soldier was killed when a mine exploded under 
a lorry near Tulkarm. 

June 8.—Two Jews were killed by a land mine at the frontier 
colony of Hanita, and a Jewish settler was killed near Roshpina. 

Many reports were received of crop fires started recently in Galilee 
by armed Arabs. 

June 9.—Further outrages reported included the murder of 3 Jews 
and 5 cases of sniping at Jewish colonies and military patrols. Troops 
engaging an Arab band killed 4 of them. 


Report on Palestine presented to the Permanent Mandates Com- 


mission. (See League of Nations.) 
June 11.—Outrages reported included the murder of an Arab near 


Tulkarm and a Jewish watchman near Tiberias. 
June 12.—A Jew was shot dead just outside Jerusalem and several 


suspects arrested. 


Poland 


June 7.—Publication of complaint submitted to the Reich Minister 
of the Interior re treatment of Polish minority. (See Germany. External 
Affairs.) 

June 9.—The press reported that German aeroplanes had flown 
over Polish territory on 5 occasions since the beginning of the month. 

Colonel Beck received the Czechoslovak Minister, who drew his 
attention to the persistently hostile references to Czechoslovakia in 
the officially directed Polish press. 

The papers of the Right Opposition and of the Left were both 
critical of the Government organs, deploring the fact that Poland 
should appear before the world to be acting as a vassal of Germany 
in the Czechoslovak question. 


Portugal 


June 2.—Agent to General Franco promoted to status of Am- 
bassador. (See Spain. External Affatrs.) 


Sanjak of Alexandretta 


May 30.—Disturbances occurred at Antioch and one Arab was 
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killed, and sporadic attacks by Turks on Arab villages were reported 
to be frequent. French troops patrolled the town. 

June 3.—Martial Law was proclaimed in the Sanjak by the High 
Commissioner of Syria. 

June 4.—The acting French Governor of the Sanjak appointed 
two Turks to administrative positions and another to be head of the 
Special Police. (The acting Governor was reported to have strong 
pro-Turkish sympathies.) 

June 5.—Many non-Turkish officials were stated to have been 
dismissed and replaced by Turks. A large number of Armenian and 
other non-Turkish residents of the Sanjak left for Syria. 

French Government’s assurances to Turkey re her interests. (See 
France. External Affairs.) 

June 11.—Military mission sent by Turkey. (See Turkey.) 

Meeting of League Committee ve question of postponing the elec- 
tions. (See League of Nations.) 

June 13.—Conversations began at Antioch between the Turkish 
special mission and the French authorities on military questions re the 
application of the Turco-French Treaty guaranteeing the territorial 
independence of the Sanjak. 

The British member of the League Committee set up to supervise 
the elections resigned. 


Spain 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
May 31.—Raids were carried out on Sagunto and Granollers, and 
at the latter over 200 people were killed, as the bombs fell in the centre 


of the town. The sea front at Barcelona was also attacked, but the 
raiders were kept at a distance by the anti-aircraft defences. 

Republican aircraft bombed Palma port and aerodrome, and 
claimed to have set on fire 3 insurgent ships. They also raided a new 
aerodrome south of Tortosa, where Italian pursuit ’planes were believed 
to be stationed. 

The insurgents reported progress on the Teruel and Castellon 
fronts. 

June 2.—Insurgent columns began a new offensive against Mora 
de Rubielos, about 20 miles east of Teruel. 

June 3.—Republican forces launched an attack on the Catalan 
front from Sort to Balaguer, but were repulsed. South of the Ebro 
severe fighting occurred, and the insurgents, with some 200,000 men, 
made some progress, bringing them beyond Mora de Rubielos. 

Tarragona was bombed and considerable damage done. 

June 4.—Rumours were current of unrest in Andalusia, arising 
out of opposition to the presence of Italian and German military 
elements. General de Llano was reported to be at the head of a group 
of officers who believed that even a “‘ Red” Spain would be better 
than an Italian Spain. 

Barcelona was raided twice by insurgent ’planes, one of which 
was shot down. 

Government aircraft raided insurgent airfields at Caude, near 
Teruel, and in Majorca. 

A statement issued in Saragossa pointed out that at Granollers 
there were a munitions factory, an electric power station, and an aircraft 
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assembling plant, while Alicante had become the centre of war industry 
in the Madrid-Valencia zone. 

A memorandum published by the Communist Party in Barcelona, 
reporting on the proceedings at a meeting recently held in Madrid, 
stated that the Germans and Italians were administering insurgent 
territory as if it were a colony, and declared that the Communists of 
Spain would give full support to, and make every sacrifice to help, 
the Government. 

It recommended the closest co-operation between Socialists of all 
kinds, with a single proletarian party as the goal. Enemies in the 
rearguard, wherever they might be, whether Trotskyists or “ the fifth 
column,’’ must be shown no mercy. 

June 6.—Valencia was raided twice and damage done to the 
harbour. Attacks were also made on Alicante and Sagunto, but at 
the latter the raiders were driven off. 

June 7.—Barcelona was bombed twice ; also Valencia and Alicante 
harbours, where shipping was hit. 

The Barcelona Government published figures of the balance of 
the Bank of Spain for the first time since July, 1936. The gold reserve 
at April 10 was shown as 1,793 million pesetas (say £72 million). 

Deposits in current account had increased since July, 1936, from 
1,300 millions to 6,100 millions. The bullion was marked down as 
“in the custody of the Treasury.”’ 

June 7.—Insurgent forces advanced to within 15 miles of Castellon. 

Reinforcements for General Franco arrived at Algeciras from Ceuta. 

Raids were carried out on Barcelona, Valencia, Alicante, and at a 
small town north of the last-named. 

The frontier fortress of Figueras was also bombed and a hospital 
and school hit, with considerable loss of life. 

June 9.—The Republicans claimed that the insurgent offensive 
along the Teruel-Castellon front had been strangled at the outset. 
Saragossa reports stated that the advance on Castellon had continued 
“‘ with greater speed and ease,’’ bringing the insurgents to within 12 miles 
of the town. 

An air battle in which some 100 machines were engaged resulted 
in 10 or more being destroyed. 

General Franco’s H.Q. stated that they intended to hold up all 
shipments of war material to the Republican seaports. 

Alicante, Denia, and Castellon harbours were bombed and foreign 
shipping damaged. (See External Affairs.) 

une 10.—The insurgents captured Albocacer, which for 6 weeks F 
had held up their advance down the coast towards Castellon. 

une 11.—The insurgents advancing on Castellon from the north 
west reached to within 5 miles of the town, which was raided by 40 
planes. 
June 12.—Borriol and Lucena del Cid were captured by thef 
insurgents. 

June 13.—The insurgents reached Castellon and occupied the} 
harbour. They also cut the communication with Valencia. : 
Large numbers of prisoners were taken and much material. 
Castellon, Sagunto, Valencia, and Alicante were all raided. 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

May 31.—The British steamer Penthames was sunk by a bomb in 
Valencia harbour. 

June 1.—The Burgos Administration received a strong protest 
from the British Government against the aerial bombardment of towns 
and the consequent death of civilians. 

June 2.—The Burgos authorities replied to the British protest of 

May 30, expressing regret at the damage done to British ships, and 
promising an immediate enquiry into the reasons for the attacks. 
They strongly denied that British ships were being singled out for 
attack. 
The radio station in Salamanca stated that a constant stream of 
war material from France and Russia was flowing into the Republican 
ports, which therefore constituted objectives of air raids. It was 
admitted that bombs sometimes fell wide of their mark, but it was 
argued that the Republican authorities ought to evacuate civilians 
from such danger spots. 

The Portuguese Agent in Burgos and the Agent of General Franco 
in Lisbon were promoted Ambassadors. 

June 4.—The British tanker Maryad was set on fire by bombs at 
Alicante and the second engineer killed. 

The Foreign Minister invited the British and French Military and 
Air Attachés to visit places recently bombed. 

June 5.—Dropping of bombs on French territory and French 
measures of defence. (See France. External Affairs.) 

June 6.—The British steamer St. Winifred was set on fire at 
Alicante by bombs and 5 of the crew killed. 

Further dropping of bombs on French territory and visit of the 
French Premier to the frontier. (See France. External Affairs.) 

June 7.—Bombs damaged seriously the British steamers Thorpe- 
haven and English Tanker at Alicante, and the Thurston at Valencia. 

June 8.—Report re protest against bombing of civilians. (See 
Vatican City.) 

Port Gandia was bombed by a ’plane flying low which sank a 
British-owned dredger and seriously damaged wharves and warehouses 
which were clearly marked with Union Jacks. 

The Italian press on the bombing of British ships in Valencia and 
other ports. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 

June 9.—French measures against trespassing by Spanish aircraft. 


(See France. External Affairs.) 
The British ship Isadora and the French Brisbane were bombed 


and badly damaged at Castellon and at Denia, a port 60 miles south 
of Valencia. In the Brisbane 5 men were killed, including a British 
non-intervention observer and a British shipping agent. The vessel 
was anchored a mile from the shore. 

June 10.—Seven captains of British ships in Barcelona lodged a 
protest with the British Consul against the air attacks on their vessels. 

The Isadora at Castellon and Thorpehaven at Alicante were again 
bombed, and sunk, and the London steamer Stanray was machine- 
gunned at the latter port. 

The French steamer Brisbane at Denia was again bombed and 
set on fire, 
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The British-owned wharfs, etc., at Gandia were again attacked 
with machine-gun fire as well as bombs. 

June 11.—An official statement issued in Saragossa gave the 
names of 11 ships flying the British flag which were engaged in contra- 
band arms traffic with Republican Spain. It also alleged that between 
January and September, 1937, there were 200 vessels sailing under the 
British flag engaged in this traffic. 


THE NON-INTERVENTION COMMITTEE. 

May 31.—The Sub-Committee met and Lord Plymouth stated that 
the cost of withdrawing foreign volunteers would be divided into 2 
parts, covering what happened to them on land and what happened at 
sea. 

The Soviet delegate considered the Non-Intervention Powers 
ought to pay for the commissions and all executive work; his own 
Government were prepared to go so far. But the Soviet were not 
prepared to pay for the maintenance, even on land, of combatants sent 
by Governments in flagrant violation of the Non-Intervention Agree- 
ment. This should be paid by the combatants’ own Governments. 

He could say that all the more freely because there were no Russian 
combatants on Spanish soil. (See also Special Note.) 

June 2.—The Sub-Committee continued the consideration of the 
British plan, and the Soviet delegate accepted the method of counting 
the volunteers in 4 main categories. (See Special Note.) 


Syria 
June 5.—Strikes and demonstrations were held in several towns 


in favour of the defence of Alexandretta, and the Government protested 
to the French authorities against the separation of the Sanjak on the 
ground that it contained a non-Turkish majority, and that the separation 
violated the Treaty between Syria and France. 

June 13.—Three bombs were thrown at the car of the Prime 
Minister in Damascus, but did not explode. Three arrests were made. 


Sweden 
June 6.—It was understood that the Government were prepared 


to put military experts at the disposal of an international commission 
to investigate the bombing of open cities in Republican Spain. 


Switzerland 
June 7.—The Federal Government decided to ask Parliament for 


a new credit of the equivalent of {19 for national defence. 


Turkey 
June 5.—French assurances re Turkish interests at Alexandretta. 


(See France. External Affairs, and Sanjak of Alexandretta.) 
June 11.—A Foreign Office and military mission left Angora for 
Antioch to discuss plans with the French authorities for the maintenance 


of order in the Sanjak. 
US.A. 


noite EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
June I. —Protest to’ Japanese Government against exclusion of 
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U.S. citizens from their property in China. (See Sino-Japanese War. 
Foreign Interests.) 

June 3.—Mr. Hull, addressing the Bar Association at Nashville, 
said: ‘‘ With the use of armed force assuming an aspect of scarcely 
imaginable brutality we are prepared to join other nations in resuming 
vigorously and carrying forward the work, so auspiciously begun at 
The Hague two generations ago, of humanizing by common agreement 
the rules and practices of warfare.” 

This followed a reference to the world situation, in which he said 
it was the part of wisdom and prudence for a great nation like they 
were to provide adequately for its national defence; “ but a stable 
and durable peace is achievable only through the universal enthrone- 
ment of a spirit of respect for law through the resumption of determined 
efforts towards international co-operation , . . Within the limitations 
of our traditional policies, and without entangling alliances or involve- 
ments, we should co-operate sincerely and resolutely with like-minded 
nations working for the same goal.” 

They were prepared also to join other nations in moving resolutely 
towards bringing about an effective agreement on the limitation and 
progressive reduction of armaments. 

Continuing, he declared that a spirit of international anarchy was 
abroad, and the outworn slogans of the glorification of war were again 
resounding in many parts of the globe ; armed force was again being 
used as an instrument of policy and a means of attaining national ends 
through aggression and aggrandisement. 

Those who would have the nation withdraw into its shell and 
isolate itself from the rest of the world should “ pause in their fervent 
crusade to cast up an account of the possible benefits and injuries that 
its pursuance would entail. . . . It is my firm conviction that isolation 
is not a means to security, but rather a fruitful source of insecurity 

. attempts to achieve national isolation would not merely deprive 
us of any influence in the councils of nations but would impair our 
ability to control our own affairs.”’ 

In a world growing internationally more and more disordered and 
chaotic they would be compelled to increase their armed defences on 
a scale that would impose a crushing burden on their people, and 
“even so, we would have to live in constant danger that the rising 
wave of international anarchy would sooner or later reach and batter 
down our own walls and engulf us as well as the rest of mankind.” 

The search for isolation sprang, he said, from the counsel of despair 
and an admission of defeat, and he concluded: “In the years which 
lie ahead the chances that international anarchy and lawlessness will 
be replaced by order under law will largely depend upon the sincerity 
and firmness with which some nations, at least, maintain their devotion 
to the principles of international law resting in turn upon the foundation 
of co-operation, justice, and morality. I can wish for our country no 
more glorious course than to be a leader in devotion to these principles 
and in service of their preservation and advancement.”’ 

Mr. Sumner Welles, speaking as Acting Secretary of State, told 
the press that the Government had frequently expressed their belief 
that the outbreak of serious hostilities anywhere in the world might 
in one way or another affect the interests of the United States. After 
referring to the methods used in the hostilities in China and Spain, 
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‘every aspect of which the American people and this Government 
have deplored,” and which they regarded as barbarous, he said that 
“This Government, while scrupulously adhering to the policy of non. 
intervention, reiterates this nation’s emphatic reprobation of such 
methods and such acts—which are in violation of the most elementary 
principles of those standards of humane conduct which have been 
developed as an essential part of modern civilization.” 

June 6.—Mr. Hull told the press that the British Ambassador, on 
June 4, had made a request “ informally and orally’ to Mr. Welles 
to know what the attitude of the U.S. Government might be in regard 
to the appointment by neutral nations of an expert commission of 
enquiry into the bombing of the civilian population in Spain. Mr. Hull 
stated that every phase of the matter would be examined before a 
reply was given. 

In reply to a question as to whether his reference, at Nashville, 
‘to their readiness to join with other nations (in moving towards agree- 
ment on the limitation of armaments, and the humanizing of the rules 
of warfare) meant action, he said that it did not in any imminent sense 
—that it was not his intention to project the American or any other 
nation into ‘“‘ immediate concrete plans.” 

June 11.—Refusal of Admiral] in Chinese waters to evacuate upper 
reaches of the Yangtze. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

Mr. Hull stated at his press conference that the Administration 
disapproved of the sale of aircraft by U.S. firms in regions where 
civilians were being bombed. 


U.S.S.R. 
June 1.—The press reported that Dr. Sun Fo, who had recently 


been in Moscow, had concluded a “‘ nine point agreement ’’ with the 
Soviet Government by which the latter would enjoy a _ privileged 
position in China in exchange for extending the material assistance 
already being given, and, in particular, strengthening the mechanized 
land forces and the air force. 

June 3.—The Foreign Commissariat let it be known that a pro- 
visional agreement with China, a “ five-year non-agression pact,’’ had 
been signed on August 21, 1937, and it was also believed in Moscow 
that Mr. Sun Fo, during his stay there, had signed an undertaking 
guaranteeing the Soviet Government most-favoured-nation treatment 
in China. 

A statement published in Moscow announced that the Chinese 
8th Army Command had 300,000 men at its disposal, organized into 
some 200 separate forces for guerilla warfare. 

June 8.—M. Litvinoff, speaking at a dinner to the retiring U.S. 
Ambassador, said that there was ‘a latent, unproclaimed, mutual 
sympathy and respect between the peoples of both States.”’ 

Mr. Davies said he admired the achievements and policy of the 
Government in the upbringing of young, talented people, and also 
admired the country’s economic achievements. 

Vatican City 

June 8.—It was understood that instructions had been sent to 
the Papal Chargé d’Affaires at Burgos to protest against the air 
bombardment of the civilian population in Spain. 
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